he math teacher from Waltham, 

Mass., started talking about how 

useful PCs are, both in business 

and at home. What he was say- 

ing was not so remarkable, ex- 

cept that he was saying it on a 
focus group videotape to the General 
Electric Company on the very night in 
1980 that GE decided against building 
home computers. 

Most of 3Com Corporation was in 
the room that night. 3Com was not the 
$400 million computer networking 
company it is today, but just five peo- 
ple: Greg, Howard, Claire, Bob and 
me (the other Bob). We were consult- 
ing to make ends meet while searching 
for our mission. This was way, way 
back, before Ethernet caught on, and 
before IBM entered the personal com- 
puter business, back when Apple com- 
puters were still called PCs. 

3Com was in the midst of a two- 
year study for GE focused on PCs in 
the home. Our client, Paul, ran GE’s 
$8 billion Consumer Sector. He man- 
aged those GE divisions making re- 
frigerators, stoves, washers, dryers, 
toaster ovens, radios, televisions and 
many other appliances for tens of mil- 
lions of American homes. We all be- 
lieved that when personal computers 
were bought in volume for homes, GE 
would be selling them. The home com- 
puter would be an information appli- 
ance; GE is the company from which 
consumers naturally expect to buy 
home appliances. 

Just in case you doubt that con- 
sumers expect to buy home appliances 
from GE, here is a little story about 
popcorn poppers. Prior to commis- 
sioning our study of home computers, 
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GE did extensive market research on 
popcorn poppers. The research revealed 
that GE’s popcorn popper was rated the 
best by millions of consumers—al- 
though at the time GE did not sell pop- 
corn poppers. GE rushed one to market. 
As their ads say, GE brings good things 
to life. By the millions. 


Envisioning the Home Bus 
In 1980 the good things I wanted 
brought to life were home computers. I 
imagined personal computers control- 
ling appliances through a home bus— 
an Ethernet-like microcomputer net- 
working standard for the home. My fa- 
vorite scenario was a dishwasher in the 
kitchen sending a home bus message 
through its power cord to the hot water 
heater in the basement saying, “Please, 
heat up some water for my next batch 
of dishes.” GE made the appliances 
and the power cords, so GE could 
make an industry standard home bus. 
The idea of computers controlling 
home appliances was interesting to 
GE, but not so interesting that the firm 
was willing to take my word for it. GE 
does not make business decisions 
lightly. So, the drama played out at GE 
headquarters that day (and night) in 
1980 was the culmination of months of 
sophisticated research and analysis. 
The GE business development team, 
led by Nick, Jack, Gero and Bill, and 
including 3Com representatives, brain- 
stormed home computer concepts, 
considered alternative designs and 
built models. We collected market 
data. We studied uses, competition, 
substitutions, costs, pricing and mar- 
gins. It was great fun “what-ifing” var- 
ious distribution strategies with the 
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kind of audience possible with 25,000 
dealers. And, of course, GE asked its 
ad agency, BBDO, to conduct focus 
groups—videotaped gatherings of con- 
sumers in carefully chosen cities across 
the U.S. We dropped $30,000 on the 
slides for that final presentation alone. 
This business analysis was probably 
done by the Harvard Business School 
book, but then, Harvard probably wrote 
the book after studying GE. 

This was going to be the deciding 
day, even if it took all night. The 20 of 
us were assembled. The Silicon Valley 
computer geniuses, as our GE friends 
called us, were disheveled from long 
hours on the wrong coast. The ad peo- 
ple were looking, as usual, a bit like Pee 
Wee Herman. GE’s executives were in 
full-dress pinstripes. If there was a 
home computer market big enough for 
GE, it would be found among our 
35mm slides and on those videotapes. 

I could hear drums growing louder 
in the background.... 


Focus Group Showdown 

After the business-analysis slides were 
presented, GE’s Consumer Sector ex- 
ecutives wanted to see the focus-group 
videotapes so they might bring their 
own market savvy to the raw data. So 
someone rolled a GE projection televi- 
sion into the conference room. We 
wanted to see whether, in consumer 
marketing parlance, the dog would eat 
the dog food, so we went straight to 
the horse’s mouth. 

We started watching the tapes as the 
sun started going down. They were dis- 
couraging. Focus group after focus 
group seemed to reveal a poor under- 


standing of computers among con- 


sumers, and no interest in their poten- 
tial. Only a few people saw any use for 
computers in the home. The greatest 
use they could think of was occasional 
help in balancing the family checkbook, 
and maybe playing games. 

I was disappointed to learn that not 
one person among hundreds inter- 
viewed had any interest in connecting 
a dishwasher to a hot 
water heater. I thought it 
a sad comment on the 
American people and 
their educational system 
that they could not even 
begin to conceive of 
what appliances might 
want to say to one an- 
other. 

We watched tape after 
tape, depressing as they 
were, because we all had 
hopes for the home com- 
puter. My hopes, in ret- 
rospect, sprang from 
pure enthusiasm for 
technology. The GE 
managers were being 
very careful not to miss 
a major new market op- 
portunity. The ad guys 
were being polite. We 
ordered pizza and rolled 
up our shirt sleeves. The 
room fell into disarray. 
The tapes kept rolling 
into the night, city after 
city, group after group. 
Our group dwindled as 
midnight approached. 

Just as even I was about to give up 
hope, we played a tape of a focus 
group in Massachusetts. Out of the 
inarticulate haze emerged the clear 
voice of the math teacher from a high 
school in Waltham. He was talking 
about personal computers and “how 
useful they were in business, in gov- 
ernment, in school and...at home.” 

From our various clumps around 
the conference room, we drifted to- 
ward the TV to hear this math teacher. 
He was beginning to say what months 
of our own brainstorming had told us. 
While he hadn’t yet mentioned any- 
thing intelligent that a dishwasher 
might say through a network, he was 
beginning to list most of the other 
possibilities for computers in the 
home. Hmm.... 

The math teacher went on, his voice 
rising in excitement. He began talking 
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about “intelligent appliances and the 
possibilities...if only they could com- 
municate—if only they could have an 
industry standard network to tie them 
together. Opening doors could turn on 
lights. TV stations could be changed 
from any room. Air conditioners (also 
made by GE) could be shut off in un- 
used rooms. The police could be 


called if alarms were set off.” 


All eyes turned toward me as the 
math teacher said, “To reduce peak 
energy usage, the clothes washer and 
dryer could wait their turn, at night, 
after the dishwasher was through—the 
dishwasher could tell the clothes 
washer when it was finished.” I 
gasped. Was I having a sleep-deprived 
hallucination, or were really important 
GE executives really being told by a 
real guy in a real focus group that 
there was indeed a real market for net- 
works of computerized appliances in 
real homes? 

We were clustered around that TV 
as the Waltham math teacher moved 
toward the conclusion of his rousing 
sermon on home computers. From 
there, we could feel it—this group 
would find its place in history. The 
consensus on home computers was go- 


ing to be Go! No one was tired any- 
more. The adrenaline was surging. 

The math teacher was now glowing. 
“I can clearly see computers by the 
thousands—by the millions—in busi- 
nesses, yes, in schools, yes, but most 
importantly in homes, ending domestic 
drudgery, revolutionizing and revi- 
talizing our lives.” Amen! 

Right on cue, some- 
one knocked over an 
empty styrofoam coffee 
cup in our conference 
room. The math teacher 
paused, seeming to wait 
for the cup to settle; then 
he continued. “I see 
home computers as the 
next major new home 
appliance. I see compa- 
nies, like GE, selling 
computers as they now 
sell refrigerators.” Had 
he seen our slides? 

“Computers used in 
home control, home en- 
tertainment, home educa- 
tion, home _ security.” 
The ad agency people 
came to their feet, ad 
copy spinning in their 
heads, dollar signs in 
their eyes. 

“In short, I see com- 
puters on the verge of 
changing our entire con- 
cept of home and family.” 
He paused, looking to- 
ward the camera. He clear- 
ly had one sentence to go. 

“And I don't mean just here on earth.” 

The math teacher, our last hope, sat 
down and looked around the room ex- 
pectantly. His colleagues stared at him. 
He looked at the camera, as if to see 
what I had to say to this. I glanced 
around our conference room. Every- 
one was thinking, “Not just here on 
earth,” and giving it a chance to sink 
in. A long silence followed on the 
tape. We exhaled. Finally, someone 
clicked off the TV. 

That was the night GE decided 
against home computers. That was the 
night 3Com decided to develop com- 
puter networks for businesses—just 
here on earth. & 


Bob Metcalfe invented Ethernet in 
1973, founded 3Com Corporation in 
1979 and is now working on a book 
called Ethernet versus Godzilla. 
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